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To praise the Parthenon as an excellent lime-quarry, would be as 
much as to say that it is good for nothing better. 

It is sometimes asked, Why may not the same advantages that 
are claimed for the study of Latin and Greek be afforded by the 
study of French and German ? So probably they may ; it is only a 
question of fact, how they are used. If the study of either of these 
languages be pursued chiefly with a view to some external advantage 
that may happen to attach to the possession of them, it is this that will 
chiefly appear in the reault. But to the mind all advantages are exter- 
nal except its own growth and culture. Whatever of the mental coin 
of thought is paid for any commodity, is so much of the mind's capital 
diverted from other uses. If French and German are studied rather 
than Latiu and Greek, simply because of the greater likelihood that 
they will be used in after life, this prospect no more gives them an edu- 
cational value than the prospect of a fellowship or a bishopric, which 
Mr. Atkinson thinks the chief stimulus in the English classical system, 
gives an educational value to Latin and Greek. It is true we often get 
more than we bargained for. The prospect of personal advantage of 
any sort may serve as incitement to exertions whose benefit is far be- 
yond what was intended, just as the peg-top or the jack-knife serves as 
incitement to the unwilling school-boy. These bribes are of all degrees 
of fineness, and perhaps never to be quite dispensed with. But in com- 
paring different courses of study we must take care not to confound the 
accidental inducements that one may offer by way of bribe to undertake 
it, with its proper effect as training. Both are highly important ; but 
one is general and the other purely personal, to be settled only by the 
idiosyncrasies of the particular individual. Speaking generally, the 
more abstract the study, if by abstract we mean remote from all other 
aims except to exercise the mind, the better. 



5. — Affixes in their Origin and Application, exhibiting the Etymologic 
Structure of English Words. By S. S. Haldeman, A. M. Phila- 
delphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1865. 12mo. pp. 271. 

This very correctly and elegantly printed book is, as no one can 
doubt who examines it, the fruit of not a little patient investigation and 
serious thought. Curious inquirers into the " etymologic structure " of 
our mother tongue will find it a valuable aid, and will have reason to 
thank its author for the rich body of materials which it presents, as well 
as for its numerous acute suggestions and apt and striking comments. 
It addresses itself rather to persons of special taste for word-analysis, 
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and some practice therein, than to a more general public. That it 
should be made available as a school manual of etymological study, as 
Professor Haldeman seems to expect, or should admit of use by classes 
except under a teacher of considerable linguistic culture and indepen- 
dent critical judgment, does not seem to us possible. For such a service 
it is too dry in style and unorderly in arrangement, too wanting in pro- 
portion in the working out of details, and too fanciful, venturesome, and 
idiosyncratic in its analyses and explanations. 

A book of affixes which should attract the young student to the study 
of English word-structure, and guide him to a correct understanding of 
the subject, would have to be more distinctly historical in its method. It 
must take up with most particularity those prefixes and suffixes which 
are plainly such to the apprehension of the English speaker, and trace 
them directly back to their older forms in the languages from which the 
English is descended, pointing out the modifications of shape and mean- 
ing which they have undergone, — back, if possible, to their ultimate ori-' 
'gin, — in such wise as to offer a clear and apprehensible exhibition of the 
whole growth and sphere of usefulness of each element. It would not 
need to restrict its attention to these most easily recognizable formative 
elements ; but the obscurer ones, whose formative value lies outside of 
English word-formation, would call for a different kind of treatment, and 
might be more or less briefly' disposed of, in proportion to their remoter 
consequence as active, constituent parts of our language. Comparison 
with the affixes of kindred tongues would all along be in place, if cau- 
tiously made, and so set forth as to show, and* not confuse and conceal, the 
kind and degree of relationship in every case. To carry the process 
back, by the aid of all the resources which Indo-European philology now 
places within reach of the student, to the ultimate roots out of which the 
whole structure has grown, would indeed be a most valuable work, but 
also one of gigantic difficulty, requiring for its execution the most profound 
and varied learning, penetrating acuteness, and rare judgment ; it would 
give us such an elymologicum of our English ' tongue as no one has yet 
dared to attempt, or hardly to dream of. How far toward this distant 
goal each investigator shall try to push forward, each must for himself 
determine, according to his special objects and his felt powers and ac- 
quirements. But we are of opinion that Professor Haldeman has en- 
deavored beyond his strength, and would fain lead his readers where he 
can walk with no certain step, and whither they will be unwilling to 
follow him. He strives to be minutely exhaustive in certain directions, 
at the expense of fulness in others much more important. He divides 
into separate constituent parts affixes, and even roots, with which no 
prudent scholar would venture to meddle ; and many of his processes of 
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analysis are strangely at variance with sound etymology. These faults 
we can best illustrate by reference to examples. Among the specimens 
of analysis given by him at the end of his work, as models for the 
learner, are found the two words climate (p. 246) and constitutional 
(p. 247.) The former, than which no derivative word could well be 
more simple, (it represents the Greek theme kli-mat, root kli in kXIpu>, 
and suffix mat, of which the final t, by one of the commonest phonetic 
rules in the language, is lost in the nominative,) he divides thus : c-li- 
ma-te. The syllable li is allowed to be the root, to which c is an inten- 
sive prefix, as is set forth elsewhere (p. 51), in a paragraph which is 
throughout a model of baseless theorizing and valueless combination ; the 
main suffix is ma, and t is a farther suffix of declension, a genitive-case 
sign ! This last is a blunder for which any sophomore would merit 
degradation to the class below ; but it is repeated many times, in various 
forms, in the work. So, for instance, in the other word we have quoted, 
which is written and explained con-st-it-u-t-io-n-al. Here the radical 
syllable is deprived of its weakened vowel (sti for sta) ; the suffix tu, 
forming the base of the derivative verb, is torn apart for no conceiv- 
able reason ; and, worst of all, tion is broken into three pieces, its t 
being pronounced " participial," and its n, like the t of mat, " declen- 
sional." No cautious etymologist will think of regarding tion, in Latin 
any more than in English, as aught but a single integral suffix ; al- 
though the agreement of its initial with that of the participial ending, 
and their variation to s in t,Jie same verbs, are noteworthy circumstan- 
ces, they by no means prove its derivation from the participle. But to 
our author nearly every initial t of a primitive suffix is " participial " ; 
every final consonant of a suffix, if lost in the nominative singular, is 
" declensional " ; and most of the initial and final consonants of the roots . 
themselves figure in his lists of prefixes and suffixes as " intensive," or 
something of the sort. Thus, on p. 55, the d, I, and r of dico, loquor, 
and rogo are declared intensive prefixes, and the three radicals are thus 
impliedly rolled into one, identical with the simpler root of echo ; on 
p. 88, sp-eak is by decapitation reduced to the same condition ; and if 
talk escapes a like fate, it has reason to congratulate itself upon its good 
fortune, for t, too, is (p. 91) both "intensive" and "repetitive." 

These are not exceptional cases, captiously chosen for the purpose of 
misrepresenting the work under discussion ; on the contrary, they are 
fairly characteristic of its general style and method. Its author has 
not had the training needed to make a safe and reliable teacher in mat- 
ters of this nature, or he lacks the sober and cautious judgment which 
should restrain him from the vagaries into which the etymologists of all 
ages have been notoriously apt to run, — many heads, wise and strong 
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in other departments of study, showing themselves most lamentably 
weak in treating of words and their history. The same want of sound 
erudition appears not less in Professor Haldeman's comparisons from 
related languages, than in his style of analysis. Outside the tongues 
from which our own is immediately descended, his most frequent refer- 
ences are to the Sanskrit and the Celtic, especially the Welsh. As is 
wont to be the case with those who use the former freely in etymologiz- 
ing while knowing little or nothing of it as a language, his Sanskrit 
analogies are in great part false and valueless. And we are fully per- 
suaded that the case is yet worse with the Celtic ; if every particle of 
Welsh and Irish — excepting, of course, the originals adduced for words 
which we have directly derived from those languages — were stricken 
from the book, it would doubtless be by just so much the gainer. As 
for the introductory and prefatory matter, though containing, like the 
rest, some shrewd remark and valuable observation, it is curiously defi- 
cient in method, coherency, and point. 



6. — Method of Philological Study of the English Language. By 
Francis A. March, Professor of the English Language, and Lec- 
turer on Comparative Philology, in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1865. 12mo. pp. 118. 

The study of English, with us Americans, commonly means the 
learning and application of the trivial, arbitrary, and superficial rules 
of some one of those Comprehensive Grammars which so frightfully 
abound. The kind of knowledge supplied is of the most unfruitful or 
the most doubtful. The only exercise of thought is in parsing. To 
parse Paradise Lost is the supreme test of scholarship ! None but the 
very young can be forced through such a labor, and these, however 
glibly they deliver themselves, rarely, we believe, have a clear notion 
of the nomenclature they employ. Something better than this is be- 
ginning to be done : a little is taught of the history of the language, 
and in some of the best high schools several of the masterpieces of 
English poets are carefully studied in a literary way ; the life of the 
author, and the history of the work, with its topics and allusions, being 
well looked up. In a few of our colleges Anglo-Saxon is sufficiently 
taught to give an idea of the primitive structure of our language. But 
can the study of English, the study of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, say, be made a serious discipline, like the study of Plautus, 
Lucretius, and Horace ? To question this seems to us all but imbecil- 
ity ; and yet we know not that the experiment has been made anywhere 



